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I do not believe that the danger of war is any greater for the United 
States now than it was three years ago. Neither do I believe that 
our need for an adequate national defense is greater than then. We 
needed it then, we need it now, and shall continue to need it until we 
face the problem squarely and solve it. We can not afford to go on 
taking long chances, as in the past. I hope something worth while 
will be done while the people are interested. 

There is, however, a great danger of plunging headlong into an 
extreme course. It would be easy for us to roll up an enormous na- 
tional debt for a kind of preparedness that would prepare us for the 
moment only and leave behind a heritage of debt and dissatisfaction 
that would soon neutralize the effect of all our preparation. A well- 
laid plan, covering a period of years, capable of enlargement or possible 
curtailment, if changed circumstances should make it wise, is far more 
to be desired than huge expenditures, rashly made, for preparedness 
that would soon cease to be effective. 



AMERICAN EXTRAVAGANCE A NATIONAL PKOBLEM 

By EDWARD A. WOODS 
PITTSBTJBGH, PA. 

Great Nations and great Empires only live so long as they are thrifty; the 
moment they begin to waste or disperse their resources, the day of their end is 
at hand. 

— Lord Bosebery. 

ILL-GUARDED, great wealth is tempting. If recently and sud- 
denly amassed, made from those tempted to appropriate it, through 
the loss of their own trade, it tempts more ; but it is greatest of all if 
those possessing this wealth are known not to possess the sturdy strength 
to defend it. 

Nor must this strength be measured exclusively by an army and 
navy. Back of these lies the moral, physical and financial strength of 
the people. Effeminate, extravagant, prodigal nations, even if civilized, 
large and rich, have ever been the prey of strong, sturdy, frugal ones. 
So the rich east was a prey to the semi-savage Mohammed hordes. So 
was wealthy, effeminate Byzantium to the rough northern crusaders. 
So was wealthy, luxurious Rome — the mistress of the world — to bar- 
barian Goths and Vandals. 

Britons were angry at Kipling's message from South Africa, trying 
to shame the people of Britain because : 

Ye set your leisure before their toil, your lust above their need. 
"When your strong men cheered in their millions, while your strip- 
lings went to the war. 
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and at his famous reproach to sporting England: 

The flanneled fools at the wicket or the muddied oafs at the goals. 

But Americans and Britons alike may read " The Islanders " with 
a different feeling to-day, when he speaks of: 

life so long untroubled, ye who inherit forget 

It was not made with the mountains, it is not one with the deep. 

Men, not gods, devised it. Men, not gods, must keep. 

Parkman, in closing his wonderful history of the French and Eng- 
lish conquest of America, says: 

Those who in the weakness of their dissensions needed help from England 
against the savage on their borders have become a nation that may defy every 
foe but that most dangerous of all foes, herself, destined to a majestic future if 
she will shun the excess and perversion of the principles that made her great; 
prate less about the enemies of the past and strive more against the enemies of 
the present, resist the mob and the demagogue as she resisted Parliament and 
King; rally her powers from the race for gold and the delirium of prosperity to 
make firm the foundations on which that prosperity rests; and turn some fair 
proportion of her vast mental forces to other objects than material progress and 
the game of party polities. She has tamed the savage continent, peopled the 
solitude, gathered wealth untold, waxed potent, imposing, redoubtable; and now 
it remains for her to prove, if she can, that the rule of the masses is consistent 
with the highest growth of the individual; that democracy can give the world a 
civilization as mature and pregnant, ideas as energetic and vitalizing, and types 
of manhood as lofty and strong as any of the systems which it boasts to supplant. 

Wastefulness, extravagance and prodigality undermine the entire 
mental, physical, financial and moral fiber of the nation. Do they tend 
to make America such a nation as those New England farmers who 
resisted strong and wealthy Great Britain nearly a century and a half 
ago? With nations, as with individuals, the period of wealth is gen- 
erally a period of decay, of sloth, and of the weakening of moral fiber. 
Can America, possessing one fourth, of the wealth of the world, feel 
that the mere possession of wealth brings security, instead of an oppor- 
tunity to others ? Is it not the frugality of sturdy little Switzerland 
that enables her to keep out of the maelstrom of war that envelops her 
on all sides? Would France not long ago have succumbed, had her 
people, instead of being thrifty and provident, practised the luxury and 
extravagance of the United States ? Will it not be the thrifty, frugal 
people of Germany, France and England who in the long run stand 
back of and support their governments in the great conquest over-sea ? 

It surely needs no argument to any careful observer to show that 
great wealth, particularly if quickly acquired, does not make for character 
in the individual. With it come luxury, waste and extravagance, and 
these are not character-building but character-undermining qualities, 
making the one who acquires wealthy and still more his descendants, 
luxurious, effeminate and neither frugal nor industrious. The same 
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thing is true of nations, for nations are but aggregations of men. In 
a comparatively short time America, yonng as nations go, has acquired 
oyer $188,000,000,000 of wealth, equal, if a few European countries 
are excepted, to the wealth of the rest of the world, and an income that 
in three years or less would equal the total wealth of any single Euro- 
pean nation — indeed, our income alone probably exceeds the entire 
wealth of every nation in the world except five ; a wealth equal to that 
of the whole British Empire and Erance combined. Can there be 
any question that with us as a nation, as with an individual under simi- 
lar conditions, this wealth, if not properly used, is a national menace ? 
Are we an exception to the history of nations, ancient or modern, where, 
as recently brought out by the great Italian historian Eerrero, the 
period of a nation's suddenly acquired wealth is the beginning of its 
deterioration and decay? The decline of the great Eoman Empire 
began at a period when wealth poured in upon her from all sides. 
Professor Davis says of Eome at the beginning of the Empire : 

The Bomans were suddenly put to the severest test a nation can meet — the 
trial of prosperity. The twentieth century opens with America enduring the 
same ordeal and it remains to be seen whether we shall bear it better than did 
Borne. 

Is it possible that we are an exception to the often-quoted statement 
that the v accumulation of wealth and the decay of men go together and 
to undermine that bold peasantry that is the backbone of a nation ? 

Every well-managed corporation and every well-run government 
lays out a budget planning in advance for its expenditures for the 
year ahead. How would a budget made of expenditures of the Amer- 
ican people look? We are a great Christian nation, and yet we spend 
a little over two weeks' candy bill in our total contributions to mis- 
sions! We are a generous and charitable nation, taking care of our 
dependent classes — sick and otherwise — as no other nation does. Yet 
the $140,000,000 we spend annually for charity of all kinds is a little 
over three-weeks' liquor bill ! Indeed, if the report of Vice Commis- 
sions that New York, Chicago and Pittsburgh spend for commercialized 
vice $100,000,000 is correct, it is likely that the entire amount spent 
for charity of all kinds in the United States is a very much less figure 
than we spend for prostitution. It is not very much more than the 
amount we spend for one of our games — golf. Education has reached 
a higher position in America than in any other country; and yet the 
total amount we spend for education is less than we spend for jewelry ; 
not much more than twice what we are spending for moving picture 
shows, and not as much as we spend for amusements ! Out of an in- 
come of some $35,000,000,000, how do such national expenditures as 
the following appear, with regard to the comparative importance of 
different items: 
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Interest $3,000,000,000 

Liquor . 2,300,000,000 

Saved 2,000,000,000 

Tobacco 1,200,000,000 

Amusements .'. 1,000,000,000 

Automobiles 1,000,000,000 

Sickness and- medicines 1,000,000,000 

Losses by credit 900,000,000 

Jewelry 800,000,000 

Crime 600,000,000 

War and pensions 450,000,000 

Candy and confectionery 365,000,000 

Fire losses (mostly preventable) 250,000,000 

Charity 140,000,000 

Missions •. 16,000,000 

Note what we spend for interest. The downfall of the government 
of Egypt came when she found that she could borrow money. The 
downfall of many a wealthy individual has been from misuse of credit, 
which, as John D. Rockefeller said, " Rightly used, is one of the best 
business assets, but, abused, has caused the downfall of individuals and 
nations." 

With wealth and credit comes the borrowing habit that permeates 
our entire nation. Instead of meeting expenses from income, as the 
frugal, thrifty man should, Americans borrow. The government, state, 
county, city, township, individual — everybody borrows from the future 
to spend in the present. It is so much easier to spend future expecta- 
tions than to wait until we can supply our wants from income or past 
savings. We are paying probably as much for interest in this country 
as the total savings of Great Britain and France. 

Why is it that this country ranks fifteenth in percentage of savings 
accounts to population ? 

Switzerland 595 per 1,000 

Norway 468 

Denmark 436 

Belgium 412 

Sweden 409 

Japan 400 

France 368 

New Zealand 360 

Germany 356 

Holland 340 

England 320 

Australia 300 

Tasmania 280 

Italy 232 

United States 109 
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Why is it, with three times the income, we are saying hut $2,000,- 
000,000 yearly, no more than Great Britain, and only twice as much 
as Prance, with one sixth of our income ; not even saving every year as 
much as we spend for liquor? Note the countries which head the list 
in number of savings bank accounts — Switzerland, Norway, Denmark, 
Sweden, Japan, Tasmania — countries not of great national wealth; 
yet the average savings bank deposits per depositor of Switzerland, Den- 
mark and Norway exceed that of this country. 

Why is it that a country of our wealth has nearly 1,000,000 de- 
pendent persons it is constantly caring for; that it has between 10,- 
000,000 and 15,000,000 persons on the poverty line? Why is it that 
out of a hundred young men who start in life at age twenty-five, at the 
the age of seventy-five, of the sixty-three who die sixty have left no 
estate and that only three persons of the living are not dependent upon 
their children, relatives or charity; and that 95 per cent, of the re- 
mainder who die will not leave sufficient means to defray funeral ex- 
penses, unless insured? 

Why is it, with the huge income of this country, 90 per cent, of iff 
population finish their lives insolvent; and that even one tenth of the 
population in our great cities are buried at the expense of charity? 
Should we be satisfied with our social conditions in moderately asking 
that when every one comes into the world solvent, 90 per cent, should 
go out even more penniless than they came in ? 

It takes no character to spend money. It has been said that any 
fool can make money, but it' takes a wise man to keep it. James J. 
Hill has said: 

If you want to know whether you are destined to be a success or not, you can 
easily find out. The test is simple and is infallible. Are you able to save money? 
If not, drop out. You will lose. You may think not, but you will lose as sure 
as fate, for the seed, of success is not in you. 

The late Booker T. Washington, a negro, shows his conception of 
thrift as character-building. It is, he said, "the ability to sacrifice 
to-day for to-morrow." And yet there are millions of persons in this 
country who do not even imitate the dog who buries his bone of to-day 
for to-morrow; the bee, the ant, or the squirrel, who lays by for the 
future. The most civilized nation in the world contains millions of 
persons who live as does the savage — merely from day to day. And 
further, there are millions — and those the ones who can least afford it 
—who do not even see the need of frugality and thrift ; who make fun 
of a man like Rockefeller, because he is moderate and careful in his 
daily expenditures; who think it is creditable to be lavish in their 
expenditures beyond their means; $60 a month clerks, who regard it 
manly to order a meal and take the best seats at the theater for their 
girls, that, both know are beyond their means. 

vol. it. — 28. 
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It is the thrifty and frugal who are the backbone of the nation. It 
is they who supply its funds. It is they upon whom rests its credit. It 
is they who are not dependent upon society. It is they who support all 
its institutions, particularly its charitable ones. It is they who are not 
haunted by the grim specter of want throughout their lives. It is 
they who are forming habits of self-sacrifice and providence. 

And further, it is they who, as a rule, are the happy persons. 
Micawber can hardly be taken as a type of happiness. Thrift is not 
miserliness; it is not niggardliness; it is not unhappiness; it is not 
avarice. These adjectives do not fit men like Carnegie and Rocke- 
feller. It is the thrifty who have enjoyment because they can af- 
ford it, and enjoyment unhaunted by the fear of want to-morrow. 
It is the thrifty who are happier in the present because not fear- 
ful of the future — the saving, frugal, insured classes of the coun- 
try. It is the thrifty who can afford to give their time to public 
matters, because not tied down to the actual needs of the day. And 
further, it is the thrifty who, by habits of self-sacrifice and foresight 
and frugality, are building the character that made the nation great 
when it was young, and that alone can keep the nation, great. A man, 
or a nation, is worth what he saves, not what he spends. 

Nor must we be deluded by the examples of the beneficence of the 
owners of great wealth. This also was characteristic of Rome in her 
wealthiest and also her decadent days. The days of Caesar and the 
emperors immediately following were days of prodigality, of extravagant 
living and of lavish public gifts, but also of political corruption, of 
demagogism and of the decline and decay of the real people of Rome, 
who constituted its strength. It was then that millionaires controlled 
the Roman senate; that slaves could be bought for about fifty cents, 
while $40 a pound was paid for fish; and that banquets costing the 
equivalent of hundreds of thousands of dollars were common and when 
the wealthy bought public favor by munificent gifts with money easily 
acquired. What is the solution? 

That Americans may realize the importance of frugality and thrift ; 
realize that wealth, not rightly used, does not bring happiness, health 
or prosperity, personal or national; that we should more liberally 
patronize our great institutions for the systematic saving of money — 
the life insurance companies, the savings banks, the building and loan 
associations, our safe securities; that we should use money spent for 
less good purposes for the building of homes, so that it can not be said 
that 96 per cent, of the population of Manhattan Island are renters. 
We all should make budgets, even in one' s mind, in which the propor- 
tion of the probable income for the following year is laid out in some 
proper proportion; we must realize that it is not the money spent for 
necessities, but what we save — plus what is spent for education, for 
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charity, for wholesome recreation — that measures our advancement. 
The income altogether spent for food, clothing, housing and operating 
expenses leaves one at the end of the year just where one started. It 
is only by the amount saved and used for such self-improvement as 
may be gained from education, wholesome books and magazines, healthy 
recreation, travel, amusement, charity and, more particularly, laid by 
for the future in sayings banks, in safe investments, in life insurance, 
that one can advance. 

No business institution can be well run without keeping an account 
of expenses. Yet how many Americans keep no personal record of 
how their money during the year is spent ! How can one find the weak 
spots in one's disbursements unless a record be kept? How easy to 
remember the money given one's wife or even given away and forget the 
money that is gone in cigars, in dinners, and perhaps in some ways 
that one is glad to forget ! How helpful it is to voluntarily bind one- 
self to some definite method of saving, such as life insurance, probably 
the greatest institution for systematic thrift, where one makes one defi- 
nite financial plan, extending far into the future, putting one under 
voluntary compulsion to lay aside so much money at a stated time each 
year; to put so much of one's weekly or monthly income regularly 
into a safe savings bank ; the purchase of a home on the amortized mort- 
gage plan, under which the mortgage will be made not for an indefinite 
time, but he reduced monthly ; to buy good securities, by a definite plan 
of payment. 

It is a wholesome sign that the thrift movement, starting in Europe 
with the war, has extended to this country; that there is a general 
realization of the necessity of frugality throughout the entire land ; that 
the American Bankers Association, educators, journals, the Y. M. C. 
A., as well as, of course, the life insurance companies, are awakening 
to the opportunity and duty of arousing the richest nation in the world, 
with the greatest income, to so fortify herself that she may be secure 
not only against the foreign foe, but the most insidious and the most 
dangerous of all foes — herself. Only by the exercise and the continued 
exercise of qualities that make a people great, can greatness be main- 
tained : 

No doubt but ye are the people — absolute, strong and wise; 
Whatever your heart has desired ye have not withheld from your 

eyes. 
On your own heads, in your own hands, the sin and the saving lies ! 



